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THE ALDINE. 



While every soul on deck looked momently for the 
coming death, the face of the old gunner rose again 
above the hatchway, beaming and happy. At the 
first sight of his smiling, almost roguish features, all 
faces lost their strained expression, our breath came 
freer, our heart-beats calmer, and the mountain was 
lifted from our breasts. 

With hasty steps the gunner went up to the com- 
mander and reported that he had not only, on 
accurate investigation, found the magazine in 
perfect order — except one open case of mus- 
ket-cartridges — but that neither on the gun- 
deck nor the lower deck was there any trace of 
powder-smell. To avoid anything like draug:ht, 
he had not got into the magazine through the 
ordinary iron door, but, standing outside, had 
unscrewed from the wall the great round re- 
fractor lamp which lights the magazine by 
night and day, and crept in through the hole. 
The cloud of powder-smoke accordingly was 
limited to the upper deck. 

At this moment, general calmness being re- 
stored, the commander noticed that Lieutenant 
von R- was not on deck. An inquiry af- 
ter him was met by the officers with dead si- 
lence, but with sly smiles from the surround- 
ing crew. The cabin-boy reported the door 
from the ward-room into the lieutenant sroom 
locked fast. ' Hereupon several officers went 
down and knocked and called at the door, but 
without reply. 

, With prompt resolution, they set the edge of 
a boarding-axe in the joints and burst in the 
door. What a sad and terrible picture met 
their sight through the thick cloud of powder 
smoke which filled the cabin ! By the little 
flap table, on a camp-stool, sat Lieutenant von 

R , without coat or waistcoat, his shirt 

bosom open and sleeves rolled up, pale and 
blackened, with scorched hands. At his feet 
stood open the trap into the magazine, on the 
flap table beside him was a wax candle, and 
near this, as well as on the bed, lay a lot of open 
packs of rifle cartridges. 

The thing was clear at once. 

In consequence of his terrible draught, the poor 
fellow had gone crazy, and fetching from the maga- 
zine some packs of loaded cartridges, had been 
amusing himself with holding them by the bullet- 
end and setting them off at the candle. The smoke 
had naturally drawn through the metal rosette in the 
bull's eye on deck, where it had spread along 
the planks and produced the consternation we 
have described. At the sight of his comrades 
standing speechless with amazement in the 

broken door, von R seemed to come 

partially to his senses, and grasped, with trem- 
bling hands, at a razor in his dressing-case. 
Count von D , guessing his dreadful in- 
tention, hastily threw himself upon him and 
wrested it from him. 

A few months after the famous insane asy- 
lum at B numbered one more melan- 
choly inmate. 



by the Central Pacific road, got back to his starting point at Fort 
Wallace. On all these regions he gives a mass of information of 
the highest interest, primarily to the railroad contractor or engineer, 
but almost equally to the student of physical science, the economist, 
or the sociologist. Besides all his strictly technical reports, the 
general reader will find endless interesting matter about the wild or 
semi-civilized tribes of the south-western regions — especially about 
those curious people the pueblo or town-building Indians— and in- 
structive descriptions of botany, geology, geography, and scenery, 




man charity, and to teach us to recognize, m endless instances, 
among the so-called disreputable classes of society, 

Durch iiefes Verderben ein menschliches Herz. 
It is a sign of a certain underlying health and honesty in our 
rough western life, as well as of very good native traits in Mr. 
Keeler himself, that he came out so well from this singular disci- 
pline. Most boys, we fear, would have turned out irreclaimable 
young vagabonds under the same process. 

Fields, Osgood & Co., send us two charming holiday greetings. 
The one — "My Summer in a Garden" — by Charles D. 
Warner, is prefaced by an introductory letter from Henry 
Ward Beecher, and is a delightful medley — a kind of olla 
-bodrlda — of humor, fancy, shrewdness, wit, and sentiment, 
with whiffs of reminiscence of Lamb, Sydney Smith, and 
Artemus Ward — the whole a capital salad after the heavy 
feeding of profounder books. Though a trifle Beech erish 
in its theology— just a bit too liberal for the orthodox and 
too orthodox for the liberals— it teaches, like all the best 
modem writing, a large and liberal humanity, in a most 
agreeable way. It might be too much to engage that the 
tyro shall grow good beets and tomatoes by its instructions, 
but his soul-fruits can not help but thrive under its sun- 
shiny warmth and freshness. 

Of all the staunch and noble men who have made New 
England life and letters what they are, no soul is whiter, 
no heart more tender, no tongue more eloquent than John 
Greenleaf Whittier's. His last collection, "Miriam and 
other Poems," if it does not increase our admiration, will 
not detract from it. In the title-poem, as in " Nauhaught 
the beacon," and in " School-Days," we hear the old ring 
of the true metal — we recognize the same grand, all-em- 
bracing love of humanity, the same exquisite sense of natu- 
ral beauty, and the same humble, profound faith in God. 
The poem of the little school- girl who tearfully begs excuse 
of her companion for spelling a word he did not know, 
grieving that she went above him, "because she loved 
him so," is touching even to tears. The old poet shows 
no sign of mental decrepitude ; his heart grows warmer and 
his imagination riper as the years roll on, and he will die 
in his tracks like the grand old soldier of Humanity he is! 



THE QUEEN OF THE WOODS.— After J. G. Brown. 

with sketches of the habits and aspect of the Mexican settlements 
in Sonora, and much more of the same kind. A large class of 
otherwise intelligent readers are completely "in the vague " about 
the western portions of our country ; the perusal of such a book 
will give to many their first definite and satisfactory ideas on the 
subject. 

From the vagabonds of the plains the transition is easy to the 
vagabond of the city. Mr. Ralph Keeler, with Rousseau-like 
frankness, describes, in his pleasant little volume, how, as a lad of 
eleven, piqued by some unkindness on the part of his step-relations. 



BOOK TABLE. 



The pile of new matter on our table grows day by day. 
With only a monthly opportunity to speak one's mind and 
clear off old scores, it is only possible to make mention of 
the most prominent new works, and even this not half as 
minutely as their value deserves. 

One of the most interesting events of the Autumn is the 
republication, by the Appletons, of Sir John Lubbock's 
" Origin of Civilization," an industrious collection of facts 
tending to prove — what, after all, very few doubt— that sav- 
age tribes are not descended from more cultivated races, 
but that the march of civilization is, however slowly, 
always forward. Though very incoherent in style and 
arrangement, the book is, as a collection of amusing and 
suggestive facts, very curious. Its internal and implied 
evidence is stronger than any of its more formal arguments 
— the mind revolts against the possibility of human beings, 
once civilized, sinking again to the level of the apes and 
idiots, in human shape, whom he so graphically describes. 

Scribner & Co. give us, from the English plates of Chap- 
man and Hall, a new book of exploration, "New Tracks in 
North America," by Dr. Wm. A. Bell. The author, in 
1867, acted as physician and photographer to an exploring 
expedition, organized to survey the proposed route of the South 
Kansas Pacific Railway through Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. The expedition, starting from Fort Wallace in 
Kansas, either collectively or in detachments, surveyed with great 
care the regions of Smoky Hill Fork, and the head-waters of the 
Purgatoire, Red, Rio Grande, and Gila rivers. While at Fort 
Grant, in Southern Arizona, Dr. Bell quitted the expedition and 
struck southward through Sonoro to Guaymas on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, whence, by steamer, he reached San Francisco, and thence. 




LITTLE BO-PEEP.— After J. G. Brown. 

he took his fate into his own hands and launched himself on the 
world as cabin-boy on the lake steamers, and later as a jig-dancer 
and negro-minstrel. The story is tersely, humorously, and genially 
told, with as much modesty as an autobiography may fairly com- 
port, and, with amusement, brings also one or two moral lessons 
not altogether without value. It is a prime merit of such writers 
as Mr. Keeler and Bret Harte to give a rousing nudge to the 
saintly self-complacency of our socio-religious " priggishness " — 
to enforce not only the beauty, but the philosophy of a broad hu- 



ART, 

"And still it moves ! " said Galileo. Our art-education 
advances slowly, but it never entirely stands still. While 
the respective committees are busily at work with the pre- 
liminaries of the New Art Museums in Boston and in New 
York, the news comes to us from the former city that a 
movement is on foot there of high import in art training. 
It is designed to collect a gallery of good copies of the best works 
of ancient sculpture, to be set up in one of the halls of the New 
Girls' High and Normal School. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion. Art influences must commence early, if they are ever to bear 
perfect fruit in mature years. There can be no little doubt that the 
lack of zESthetic receptivity, so generally remarked on in European 
criticism of the American character, is largely due to deficient train- 
ing of the perceptive faculties during the forming periods of infancy 
and childhood. It would be easy to lose ourselves in metaphysical 
discussion as to the nature and source of the aesthetic perceptions, 
in arguments over a priori and a posteriori cognitions and 
conclusions. It will always, probably, be an intricate though 
an interesting problem to settle whether there is in the uni- 
verse any fundamental, immutable law of beauty, and 
granting this, to investigate its origin, its sanctions, and its 
criterion. We may safely take up the discussion a little 
lower down. The sense and taste of more cultivated peo- 
ple probably support us in urging that the venerable motto 
de g-ustibus is one of purely practical and popular, not ar- 
tistic application — a mere indolent makeshift to stifle dis- 
cussion and put off the difficult duty of clear analysis. 
There is no accounting for taste when the question applies 
to merely material interests or preferences. Titus drinks 
sherry and likes his mutton well done. Sempronius takes 
his matin chop saignant and mellows slowly at even-tide on 
the ripest of old port. Why they differ thus few care or 
inquire. Though a profound analysis might show the hid- 
den reason, the question would be one rather of matter and 
sense than spirit, and would have but little bearing on our 
theme. But beauty ought to have its law, and taste in the 
highest matter does admit of discussion and very deep dis- 
cussion too. All our higher culture is based on the theory 
that taste in the higher sense may and should be educated. 
We are accustomed to the feeling that our perceptions and 
judgfhents should, day by day, be brought into nearer 
and nearer correspondence with some deeper principle, 
some finer ideal which we may never— in this earthly 
and temporal — attain to, but to which it is possible indefi- 
nitely to approximate. The number and difficulty of the 
obstacles to this progress may excuse error in special judg- 
ments, or weakness and confusion in clearing our notions 
and establishing our ideal. They can not, or should not, 
excuse, in any mind capable of high development, a lapse 
of faith in the ideal itself, or of persistent endeavor to grow 
upward to its recognition. 

It would lead us altogether too far if we should attempt 

to discuss the intimate relation between the two branches 

of sesthetics- t'he physical and the moral— between the 

recognition of beauty and harmony in material objects 

and relations, and the same appreciation in the world 

of sentiment and of thought. Here, too, we may safely 

assume that, setting aside the ^ ore rapid materialists, thinking 

people in general are prepared to admit a very direct and intimate 

connection between beauty and goodness— a sympathetic relation 

between the love and enthusiasm excited by the one, and the 

earnestness and devotion due to the other. By whatever subtle 

analysis we reach the result, there is now a widespread conviction 

that it is greatly worth while to teach a child to see and love the 

beauty in a tree, a flower, or a sunset-cloud, in the conviction that, 

through nature's inscrutable law of harmony, he will thereby be- 



come gentler, more truthful, more thoughtful, and more obedient. 
It cheers us to see the child, grown man, intent on the study and 
enjoyment of picture, statue, symphony, or poem. All individual 
cases to the contrary notwithstanding, we know that in the broad 
general average, such a man will be chaster, truer, more honest 
and more loving than his ruder and less perceptive neighbor. 

If these things be so, then whatever exposes the young soul to 
the finest influences is of infinite good. The sense of beauty, hke 
the ordinary physical perception of sight, needs objects and occa- 
sions for development in order to exist at all. As poor Caspar 
Hauser, in emerging from his dungeon, was blinded and dazzled, 
seeing everything dimly, in confusion or distortion, so a soul with- 
out aesthetic training is helplessly bewildered when brought face to 
face with beautiful objects and called on for appreciation. Our 
average daily life is not rich in such forming influences. Much 
gentle teaching, it is true, steals in from numberless objects in our 
daily walks ; to a soul properly attuned there is instruction in a 
Broadway shop-window or the threadbare melody of a'street-organ. 
But even such wayside teachings as these, with many of more preten- 
tious character, often tend to the superficial, the false or the vulgar. 
A few favored souls, born under some kindly conjuncture of the 
stars, have such delicate, unerring sensifiveness that they feel and 
enjoy true grace and harmony under all disguise, while they reject 
what is false or exaggerated, with whatever pinchback splendor 
adorned. But the average child, as well as the average man, gets 
far more bad teaching than good— he grows up, too often, in aes- 
thetic sense, not only blind, but perverted. He not onlyfails to see 
what is really beautiful, but, sadder still, has a set of vulgar whims 
and prejudices which create in him a morbid enjoyment of the ar- 
tistically false and vicious. The coarsest daub in a Bowery shop- 
window will delight a crowd who would spend no second look on a 
Titan or a Murillo ; and the loafer who revels in the brazen jingle 
of the concert saloon would snore over a sonata of Beethoven or 
Schumann. 

We come back, then, 
to our practical problem 
— how to surround the 
young mind with the 
most healthful aesthetic 
influences, to so guide its 
tastes and fix its habits 
that sympathy for the 
really true and beautiful, 
and repulsion for the 
ugly, or false, or vulgar, 
shall become molded into 
its very constitution, till 

"The music has some- 
how got mixed with the 
whole." 

With this intuitive dis- 
crimination of the good 
and dislike for the bad 
the mature soul may 
safely go on its way, cre- 
ating, judging, enjoying ; 
without this, its aesthetic 
efficiency must always be 
halting and imperfect. 

And to this end we can 
not begin our training, 
even though indirect and 
unevident, too soon. It 
happened once to the 
writer, at the tea-table of 
a Berlin professor, to 
pick up a child's-book 
filled with clever silhou- 
ette illustrations, innocent 
enough, but grotesque, 
and often ugly. "Yes," 

said the quiet little Frau Professorin, " that was confiscated to-day 
from the hands of the young ones. They will get the distorted and 
caricatured element in life soon enough ; I don't wish them to begin 
earlier than is absolutely unavoidable." There spoke a whole vol- 
ume of motherly care and far-sighted wisdom. If only our chil- 
dren could see few or no ugly things, but of beautiful ones the 
utmost possible' number ! If habit, that subtle, inevitable teacher, 
could be brought in to fix fast in the young soul intuitions, instincts, 
of grace, proportion, truth and harmony ! Who does not see what 
wonders might be effected by such a training judiciously and per- 
sistently carried out? If the money now squandered in fooHsh lux- 
ury were laid out in adorning the home with even a few thoroughly 
beautiful objects, not merely superficial or evident, but needing, 
and therefore developing, thought and patient observation, the im- 
pression of which should grow, as it were, with the soul's growth, 
and cling in the mind ever after, a tender memory, a haunting influ- 
ence of good ! 

We hail with pleasure any such movement as the one inaugura- 
ted in Boston, not only as good in itself, but in especial as good for 
our young country, with its inheritance ot clear, incisive practicality, 
untempered by the gentler poetic and artistic perceptions. It will 
He in our way frequently to return to this theme, one of the most 
suggestive and appropriate which could be treated in an art column. 
For the present, we must content ourselves with congratulating our 
New England brethren, and in especial the Social Science Associa- 
tion on their enlightened activity, and repeating the consoling motto 
with which we began, " Eppursi muove ! " 

A critic, in one of the morning papers, comments very appositely 
on the disposition of the visitors at Twenty-third Street to declare 
each year's annual exhibition worse than the last. Though not 
usually willing to be ranked among the iaudatores temporls acti, we 
must, for one, give in bur adhesion to the general verdict. With- 
out having had the pleasure of attending the Academy of 1869-70, 
we can not easily imagine it worse — or not better — than the present. 
The ingenuity of the spectator is no little taxed to account for the 
unwelcome phenomenon. That this, as has been suggested, is the 
Winter Salon when^the artists have had no time to work up their 
Summer's sketches, seems hardly an exolanation. A glance at the 
catalogue shows that the present collection is anything but an 



exclusive representation of the year's work, including, as it 
does, a large infusion of foreign elements and productions of former 
years. 

The gossip ofthe^/^/iVr hints at discontent and discouragement on 
the part of certain talented and earnest young artists who, not en- 
joying the favor of the powers that be in academic matters, have 
been, gently or ungently, pushed from their places — or have never 
yet attained them — on the Academy walls, and are fain to exhibit 
in their own studios. 

" If it were so, it-were a grievous fault. 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it." 

From whatever causes flowing, the result is disheartening. Poor 
and spiritless composition — tame subject — cold, or glaring, or 
muddy coloring — incorrect drawing — such is the dreary list of de- 
pressing influences which makes a stroll through the rooms of the 
Academy, with rare exceptions, a dut^c rather than a pleasure. It 
almost follows, without comment, that two or three of the best bits 
on the walls are from foreign hands, and that Troyon and Breton 
have been called in to, in some slight measure, fill the gap which is 
left by Coleman and Kensett, Church and Bierstadt and Gifford. 
Not that these gentlemen, and others their peers, have not made 
their bow this year to the visitors of the Academy, but they have 
made it awkwardly or ill. Space and time forbid, for the moment, 
more extended comment on this disconcerting fact. With the 
riper examination of another month we may find occasion to dis- 
cuss it in more detailed fashion. 

O.ur illustrations on page 18, rom paintings by J. G. Brown, 
"The Queen of the Woods" and " Little Bo-Peep," lay claim to 
the suffrages of our younger readers, while parents, it is to.be 
hoped, will like them for the little folks' sake. The breath of 
woody greenery and Summer's air which they bring with them is 
especially grateful in this cheerless Winter-time. These beautiful 




FRENCH MANTEL SET, IN BRONZE. 

little pictures are well worth preservation, and have, we under- 
stand, been chastely reproduced in chromo by the enterprising 
firm of L. Prang & Co. 



MUSIC. 

A STRANGER coming to this city and looking at the advertise- 
ments contained in our daily papers for the musical announcements, 
would be apt to have a feeling of disappointment, and, probably, 
to conclude that New York was doing almost nothing for the divine 
art. He would find theaters where the drama was represented in 
all its phases from the " nude " up, to the full Shakspearean habili- 
ments, but the doors of the Academy of Music he would find barred 
up, and the walls of the Grand Opera House echoing only to the 
dissolute strains of the French opera bouffe. He would also learn 
that Nilsson had gone West ; that our best standing orchestra, that 
of Theodore Thomas, was wandering about the country ; that the 
Italians had retired from the field, and that the muse had betaken 
herself to the Stadt Theater in the Bowery, there to preside over 
the German opera in general and the unintelligible discords of Mr. 
Richard Wagner in particular. 

Certainly this would seem to be a very dull state of affairs for the 
metropolis of tHe. western continent, and the supposed stranger 
might naturally make up his mind that, though this city may lead 
all the others in the matter of commerce, it follows manv in the 
matter of music. 

But should he fortunately fall in with some one, " to the manor 
born," who knows all its staircases and private chambers, he 
might learn that beneath all this outward and seeming dullness 
there is the greatest activity. That, in fact, New York was never 
more alive to the art or more earnest in its pursuit than at this 
moment. But this activity goes on in a quiet, almost a private 
way, and beneath the surface of public notice. 

The interest in Italian opera has certainly declined among us. 
It seems as though its day were over; but in its place there has 
sprung up a more catholic feeling. Societies have been organized 
on every hand ; some for the practise of English madrigal music, 
others for German part-songs, and still others for mass, cantata and 
motet singing. Tens of thousands of our music-loving people 



belong to some one or other of these different societies. Most ot 
them do their work quietly and are scarcely heard of by the public. 
The plan of organization followed by most of them is that of having 
active and silent members. The same dues are paid by all, but 
the latter class are only listeners, receiving their quota of admission 
tickets to the concerts given by the association. The Linderkranz, 
with its twelve hundred members, and the Arion, with its five hun- 
dred, are specimens of societies of this class. There are, in this 
city, more than sixty of these organizations among the Germans 
alone, and they are all hard at work, some of them on works of 
great scope and importance. The Linderkranz, for instance, gave, 
a short time since, at its private concert hall, with the aid of its 
orchestra, Liszt's oratorio "St. Elizabeth," a work of the highest 
difficulty, though, unfortunately, not of the highest beauty. Other 
clubs are engaged upon works of almost equal magnitude. 

The Madrigal Society, now called the Vocal Society, has taken 
a fresh start this Winter under a professional leader— Mr. Mosen- 
thal. Formerly it was led by an amateur. Dr. Brown— a good 
physician and a no less excellent musician. Mr. Mosenthal is the 
same conductor who has brought the Mendelssohn Glee Club up 
to. not only an equal, but a superior state of finish to the best of the 
German societies. His success, in this direction, has called much 
attention to him as a leader, and he has now several societies under 
his charge. Should Bergmann, lor any cause, ever lay down the 
baton of the Philharmonic Society, there is little doubt but that- 
Mosenthal would be the man who would be unanimously called to 
take it up. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club, to which we have referred, is an 
admirably disciplined body of singers. Including the non-singing 
members, it numbers over a hundred, of whom some thirty are on 
the active hsts. Its concerts, which are private, are given at Irving 
Hall; its rehearsals take place at the club-room in the Mercantile 
Library Building. The morale of this club is something quite out 

of the ordinary course. 
Attendance at the re- 
hearsals is considered by 
all a paramount duty. 
As membership is a priv- 
ilege, those who allow 
other society obligations 
to take preference over 
their club obligations are 
requested to resign. No 
difficulty exists in filling 
their places. Conse- 
quently, there are no 
dummies, such as grace 
most of our societies. 
Every man is a worker, 
and a hard one at that ; 
for Mr. Mosenthal, 
though a kind and genial 
man, holds an iron ba- 
ton. He spares neither 
himself nor his chorus. 
Rehearsals, with him, 
mean downright, earnest 
work — a steady, stand-up 
and exhausting drill, till 
every phrase and note of 
the work in hand is exe- 
cuted according to the 
most rigid requirements 
of art. There is no other 
organization in this city 
where the same thing is 
practicable. The Ger- 
man societies stop to 
frolic and drink beer, 
while in the Madrigal 
Club, under the same 
leader, halt the members are ladies, and these have to be favored 
to a certain degree. They are unable to endure the same amount 
of drill as a club composed only of vigorous young men. 

The Church Music Association is anothervery important organi- 
zation. Its chorus is large, and its performances are accompanied 
by orchestra — a very great advantage to a society. The concerts 
are private, but Steinway Hall is taken for them, and they are al- 
ways crowded. Of 'course, therefore, they are private only in the 
sense that tickets for them cannot be purchased. They are dis- 
tributed among the members, who give them to their friends. The 
compositions that have, of late, received the attention of this associa- 
tion have been Haydn's " Third or Imperial Mass," and the beau- 
tiful music that Von Weber wrote for the " Preciosa." These 
works, though old and famous, are new to most of the public. Dr. 
Pech is the leader of this society, and though contending with many 
obstacles, it has met with a very large measure of success. Cer- 
tainly it has assembled the largest, most brilliant and intelligent 
audiences ever seen in a New York concert-room, and has done 
much to promote a taste for the best music in circles where an 
Italian cavatina was once thought to be the highest reach of art. 

The Berge Choral Union — a club under the direction of Wil- 
liam Berge, the well-known organist, is progressing in every way. 
Its rehearsals are held on Tuesday evenings at Chickering's new 
hall. During the Winter it will give four concerts of ancient and 
modern music, both ecclesiastical and secular. 

The Euterpe Society, under thf direction of Mr. John P. Mor- 
gan, organist of Trinity Church, \^ the youngestof our vocal socie- 
ties. It was organized this Fall, and gives promise of excellent 
work. Mr. Morgan is a gendemm of much musical erudition, and 
of severe taste. He aims to bring out works of the highest charac- 
ter. Some of Bach's choral compositions and Mendelssohn's "Wal- 
purgis Night " are now in preparation. The voices of the Euterpe 
are to have the support and aid of orchestral accompaniment. 

The Mandelssohn Union, under Mr, Bristow's direction, sang 
lately in oratorio with Miss Nilsson. and surpassed all its previous 
efforts, winning great commendation for the manner in which it 
gave the choruses of Handel's " Messiah.'* 

The Harmonic Society is working on in a quiet way. If this 
society and the Mendelssohn Union could but be brought into 



